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The Meaning of Czechoslovakia 
* 


Mr. Jonson: The death of free Czechoslovakia this past week has shocked 
us all. Ten years ago President Eduard BeneS fled from Czechoslovakia when 
the Nazis seized his country. The Communists may not be so lenient. In any 
case, all of us here at the University of Chicago hope that President Benes 
will again be able to escape and to take up his post as professor of political 
science here at the University, as he did after his escape in 1938. The events 
of the past week in Czechoslovakia are a great victory for the totalitarians and 
a stunning defeat for those who believe in freedom. 

To open this discussion of the meaning of the crisis in Czechoslovakia, we 
will hear from Philip E. Mosely of the Russian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity and formerly adviser to the State Department on Russian affairs. To 

| present Philip E. Mosely, we take you now to New York. 


Mr. Mosety: This past week has seen a tragic change in the fortunes of 
Czechoslovakia. The Communist party, defying the democratic traditions of 
its own people and violating its own solemn promises, has taken control of 
the country. 

Simply to list the ministries held by the Communists in the new govern- 
ment shows how complete that control is going to be from now on. They 
hold the Ministry of the Interior, which runs the entire police system the 
| Ministry of Justice, which appoints and dismisses judges (and which is now 
| busy selecting opponents of the new government for trial as enemies of the 
| people); the Ministry of Information, which runs the only radio and the 
| only news service—not to mention the ministries of Agriculture, Finance, 
| Foreign Trade, Domestic Commerce, and Education. Several less important 
| ministries, like Transport, the Post Office, Social Welfare and Health, have 
1 been given to members of other parties. The non-Communist members of the 
i cabinet have been selected by the Communist leaders. They have not 
} 
| 
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been freely nominated for these posts by their own parties. 
For nearly a week the president of the Republic held out against Com- 
munist pressure. Up to the last minute he urged the Communist leaders to 
} renew their previous cooperation with the other four parties and thus to keep 
+ the way open for genuinely free elections which were due to be held in May. 
i; When the president of the Republic finally gave in, the outward forms of 
| legality were preserved. The new cabinet confirmed on Wednesday is headed, 
| like the previous one, by Gottwald, who is the leader of the largest party. It 
| 1 
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will have a majority in Parliament, but, behind the facade of constitution: | 
procedure, the reality of democratic freedom has been destroyed. 

During the crisis the Communist-controlled Ministry of Information with: 
held the views of the president of the Republic from his people until after Dr: 
Bene had given in. Non-Communist newspapers and headquarters of non, 
Communist parties were seized by armed Communist squads—the so-calle 
“Action Committees,” which were aided by the police. New editors and 
stooge leaders, approved by the Communists, were placed in control of what 
previously were independent parties and newspapers. 

Czechoslovakia, which built up a stable and democratic state after the first 
World War, has tried sincerely and loyally to cooperate to the full with the 
Soviet government and at the same time to uphold the principles and prac: 
tices of democratic self-government at home. 

When I was in Czechoslovakia last summer, Communists with whom 
spoke insisted that they were devoted to the principles of Masaryk democ 
racy and to freedom of opinion and election. Other symptoms were | 
reassuring. Through the Ministry of Information the Communists wer 
treating the government radio as a monopoly of their own party. The trade: 
unions had no real autonomy and were closely controlled by the Communists; 
However, the struggle for party advantage was still being carried on, by an 
large, within the bounds of legality and of the coalition program which wa 
supported by all five parties. 

Czechoslovakia’s political stability suffered a serious blow last July. When 
its government was ordered by Moscow to withdraw from the Marsha! 
Plan Conference, a feeling of despair swept the country, for even the Com 
munists had believed that it was a good thing for Czechoslovakia to particii 
pate in the economic reconstruction of Europe. | 

After a meeting of Communist leaders, held last September in Poland, the 
Communist offensive was stepped up within Czechoslovakia. The resistance 
of the non-Communist parties was cautious. The Communist campaign, itl 
was felt on all sides, must have the approval of more of the Soviet leaders. 
and no party in Czechoslovakia wished to be regarded as unfriendly towarc 
its great ally. There is a long history of Czechoslovak friendship for Russia 
That friendship was greatly strengthened when Soviet Russia opposed the 
Munich decision in 1938. The Czechoslovak government was the first govern 
ment in Eastern Europe to sign a long-term alliance with the Soviet Union: 
which it did as early as 1943. All Czechoslovak parties have looked to the 
Soviet Union for support against the possibility of a later resurgence of Ger: 
many. The Czech and Slovak people have hoped against hope that theis 
unwavering friendship for the Soviet Union would be enough. They have 
hoped that they would be allowed, within their own country, to cultivate the 
political, intellectual, and personal freedoms for which they have strugglec 
throughout their long history. That hope has failed them! | 
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Mr. Jonnson: Thank you, Mr. Mosely. And now the Rounp TaBLe pre- 
| sents S. Harrison Thomson, Central European historian of the University of 
‘Colorado. Mr. Thomson has been a student of Czechoslovakia for many 
years, and he was in Czechoslovakia for two years following its liberation. 
+ To present S. Harrison Thomson, we take you now to Denver. 


Mr. THomson: Mr. Mosely’s report on the background and events of the 
last ten days, even if necessarily fragmentary, makes it clear that a model 
democratic country is no longer in possession of its traditional and deeply 
treasured freedom. The whole national police force, purged of elements 
Jwhich might be opposed to the orders of the Communist Minister of the 
Interior, is busy maintaining order, crushing anti-Communist demonstrations 
—which seem to be numerous and determined—and arresting leaders of the 
yanti-Communist parties. This all seems quite un-Czech. 


The highly industrialized, literate, mature, and self-disciplined people do 
shot readily give into the methods of a policed state. The Czechs, under the 
Hapsburgs before 1918, and the Slovaks, under Magyar misrule, had cen- 
,jturies of experience with oppression. They had another dose of the same 
,medicine for six years under Hitlerism. They lost blood, but they kept their 
soul. 
Early in May, 1945, General George Patton was within fifteen miles of 
Prague, when he got a third order from American Headquarters, couched in 
,jterms he could not disobey, to withdraw. Many Czechs have since said that 
jf he had been permitted to enter Prague, subsequent history might have been 
much different. Be that as it may, the Red Army entered Prague within a 
jfew days as conquerors of the Wehrmacht. The Czech government has been, 
since then, predominantly Communist. The Red Army and the United States 
Army left their respective sectors of Czechoslovakia simultaneously on No- 
jwember 17, 1945. 
4 In addition to the key ministries of Information and Propaganda, Interior, 
| Agriculture, Defense, Industry, and Social Welfare, there were eight Com- 
, vice-ministers whose power in their ministries was often greater than 
shat of their nominal superiors. These officials were mostly able. All were 
\Jhard-working, zealous, and determined. They knew what they wanted, and 
they had been taught how to get it—some of them in Moscow. There was 
| much bitter opposition to them among the people. There was no secret of the 
jjfact that President Benes was anxious that what organic changes were to come 
,'0 the country in a newly oriented Central Europe should come gradually and 
/'n accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people. This position fre- 
quently put him in opposition to those Communists and left-wing socialists 
who wanted a more rapid realization of the desired revolution. His tremen- 
Hous personal prestige, in any event, slowed down the processes of innovation. 


| 
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At the same time there is no doubt that this moderation enabled the Czechs tc 
recover from occupation with a minimum of social and economic disturban: 

The 1946 elections gave the Communists an over-all support of 38 per cen) 
and made them the largest single party. Much of this support was a peculiarly 
Czech kind of communism; its membership was frequently over 50 per cen) 
Catholic. Anyone who knows this people cannot but feel that any voluntary; 
permanent subservience to an outside power is quite improbable. It is alse 
quite certain that many who have voted Communist in these three year 
would be among the first to disavow energetically any desire to be the tools 
Soviet Russia. 

At the same time the Czech and Slovak peoples, as Mr. Mosely has re& 
marked, have, throughout their history, had an instinctive sympathy fo 
Mother Russia. The rank and file of Czech communism is strongly nationalis 
tic—in itself, quite un-Marxian. The leadership, on the other hand, is likely t 
be pro-Soviet. This means that the action of a disciplined Communist party i | 
control of the government will follow Soviet guidance. To a country whic 
was shamefully and treacherously treated by Western powers at Munich, th 
leaning to a strong Slav neighbor should not come as too much of a surpris¢ 

But it is from the point of view of ultimate world peace that we must regar 
the present situation. The whole people which has exalted the ideals of liberty 
moderation, respect for freedom of the individual, humanity, and justice ha 
had, for the second time in ten years, to capitulate to force. They will have 
henceforth, to see, to say, and to do what they are told. Such a situation hay 
never, in history, been a stable one. 

The West—and I include, of course, the United States—has had to pa; 
dearly for its treason to its own vaunted ideals at Munich. It will have to pa: 
even more dearly for deception of the Atlantic Charter at Teheran and Yalta 
Czechoslovakia happens to be the most recent sacrifice. Others must follos} 
before expiation of the debt; but the debt will have to be paid! 


———— 


Mk. Jonnson: Thank you, Mr. Thomson. And now here in Chicago to di 
cuss further the meaning of Czechoslovakia are Robert Lee Wolff, Eagy 
European historian of the University of Wisconsin, and Louis Gottschalk, 
historian of European revolutions. 

Wolff, why did the Russians take over in Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. Wo rr: In part at least because the Russians are concerned over th 
prospect that Congress will pass the Marshall Plan. Before this aid for Wester). 
Europe is sanctioned by the United States Congress, the Russians want t} 
make absolutely sure that they completely dominate all countries east of th} 
line dividing Eastern Europe from Western Europe. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes, but what did the Russians really gain out of this? 


Mr. GorrscHaLK: I want to underline what Mosely has already said. TH 
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4 Russians have gained the avoidance of a free test of their control at the polls in 
, general elections which were already scheduled for next May. 


Mr. Jonnson: But the Communists within Czechoslovakia already had con- 


) trol of the country. Why the Putsch? 


», Mr. GorrscHacx: As Thomson has pointed out, the impression that the 
4 Czechs are 38 per cent Communist, because the Communists got 38 per cent 
of the votes in the last election, and that the government has been predomi- 
nantly Communist is a false impression. Many of those who voted Communist 
then were merely trying to express their gratitude to Russia for her support 
.jduring the Munich controversy and the war. 


Mr. Wo rr: I would like to interrupt just long enough to underline that 
and to say that I feel that the United States public should realize fully what 


tMunich to Czechoslovakia. It is so important. They feel so sold out by the 
“West and so drawn to the Russians that I would venture to suggest that Benes 
‘may not want to escape even though he is the prisoner of the Soviet Union. 


4 Mr. Gorrscnatk: It is important to bear in mind, though, that the Com- 
f munists have tried to take over the Social Democrats. This is a familiar pattern 
all over Europe. Since last September—since the International Cominform 
4was created—they have tried to split the Social Democrats and to take over as 
much as they can. They succeeded only to a limited extent, however, in 
Czechoslovakia, with the result that it is obviously insufficient for their pur- 
4poses. So they have resorted to a maneuver which is very familiar and which 
jhas been familiar since Napoleon Bonaparte. Mussolini tried it, and Hitler 
{tried it, with a certain amount of success—that is, the maneuver of taking con- 
trol on the fiction that they are trying to circumvent others who were trying 
to take control. 


| Mr. JoHnson: Was this whole movement in Czechoslovakia carried out on 
orders from Moscow? Wolff, you have been in the Balkans; you are an expert 
b that region. You have been there in the period since the war. Was there a 
idirect order from Moscow in this affair? 


| Mr. Woxrr: I myself have no doubt of it. The presence in Prague all 
‘through this of an official of the Soviet Foreign Office, Mr. Zorin, leaves no 
doubt in my mind. When I was in Rumania, for example, it was perfectly 
clear at the first moment when the Communist was put into the Ministry of 
he Interior and when the police force was taken over by the Communists that 
ithe rest of the pattern would follow as night follows day. Sure enough, a few 


{months later down came Vishinsky and in went a Communist-dominated 
' 


zovernment. 
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Mr. GortscuaLk: Do not forget too that Gottwald, the leader of the Com- 
munists, and Fierlinger, the leader of the Social Democrats, have both spent a. 
great deal of time in Russia. 


Mr. Jonnson: What is clear from Czechoslovakia and these other nations | 
of Eastern Europe is that the Russians seem to be far more subtle than the: 
Nazis when it comes to taking a country over. How does the present picture in, 
Czechoslovakia alone vary from the Munich crisis of ten years ago? 


Mr. Wotrr: The Russians are able to do an inside job, whereas the Germans } 
had inside Czechoslovakia, as their allies, only the Sudetens, who were their | 
friends but were Germans, not Czechs. And, therefore, they had to mass; 
armies on the frontier and denounce the Czech government and take it over | 
with tanks and force. The Russians, by the use of the Communist party, are? 


subtly able to do this kind of thing from inside. | 


Mr. GortscHALK: Let us remember that the Germans had to deal with 
Sudetens—Germans, in other words—in Czechoslovakia. The area which the} 
Russians have wanted, particularly in Czechoslovakia, they already had takes 
in 1945. They took Carpathian Ruthenia, which is the area in Czechoslovakia i} 
for the Russians which corresponds to the Sudetenland for the Germans. 


Mr. Jonnson: In explaining this movement in Czechoslovakia this past} 
week, the Communist Minister of Information has said: “Out with traitors. 
capitalists, black marketeers. We will remove all traces of reaction, no matter} 


how well they are hidden.” 


Mr. Wotrr: I would say that that was part of the same pattern which wey 
have seen happening all over Eastern and Southeastern Europe. We are: 
“monarco-Fascists”; we are “imperialists,” “agents of aggression” —they calif} 
us any name which comes to their minds. It is all an excuse and a veil for} 
taking power. | 


Mk. Jounson: Do you gentlemen, as experts on Europe, think that President 
Benes did right in not precipitating a civil war by objecting to this Communist F 


hand-picked cabinet? 


Mr. GortscHatk: I do not see what good a civil war would do in Czecho-} 
slovakia. The Czechs are too close to Russia. They are divided, just as the ; 
were in the period of the Munich affair. And, moreover, Benes (we in Chicaga} 
have heard him talk about this several times) has insisted that Czechoslo-} 
vakia must cooperate with both the East and the West. His effort to avoid civil) 


4 
war is not a choice; he just does not have any choice in the situation. 


Mr. Wo rr: On the matter of free elections, though, what about this corm t 


1 


ing election in Czechoslovakia in May? Why do you feel, Gottschalk.) 
that the Russians thought that they would lose what support they had i 
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the country by that election? Why would the Communist vote fall off at this 
next appearance? 


Mr. GortscHatk: As you say, the familiar pattern is the division of the 
Social Democrats. In this case they did try to divide the Social Democrats. 
Fierlinger and his faction went over to the Communists, but a large part of the 
Social Democrats did not in fact go over, as had been hoped. There was a split 
under Lausman; and, as a consequence, the Social Democrats have solidified 
themselves. Moreover, the democrats in both the Czech section and in Slovakia 
have tended to cooperate, with the result that there has been a solidification in 
the last few months of the opposition to Russia. The chances of the Com- 
munists’ winning the forthcoming election in May were very limited if there 
had been a free election. 


Mr. Wo rr: And now, of course, it will be a rigged election in accordance 
with the pattern seen elsewhere. It will be a second election which is rigged 
and will not reflect the popular sentiment of the country. 


Mr. Jounson: But is revolution possible? That then becomes the question. 
If the election is going to be rigged, if there is no hope of a free democratic 
society, is revolution possible at the present moment in Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. Wo rr: Do you not think that we tend to overestimate in this country 
the possibilities of revolution against a full-fledged modern despotism? When 
the tools of power—the police force, the army, and the weapons of war—are in 
the hands of totalitarians, revolution is excessively difficult if not impossible. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Anybody who has been in Prague knows that the Czechs 
are, of course, a capitalist people, despite the fact that of recent times they have 
tended in the socialist direction. One of the reasons for the opposition at pres- 

ent is that the Communists have wanted to nationalize all industry which has 
fifty people or more in it, whereas previously there had to be several hundred 
_ employed before nationalization. 

But we must not forget that the Czechs have been through ten years of hell, 
that they have been under the domination of the Germans first and then under 
the domination of the Russians, and that they are tired. Thus, regardless of 
how capitalistic they may feel, they just do not have the stamina any more 
for resistance. 


Mr. Jounson: I would like to remind you gentlemen that just about ten 
years ago, Maxim Litvinov, then the Soviet Foreign Commissar, stood before 
the League of Nations, and he then said: “Czechoslovakia is suffering inter- 
ference in its internal affairs at the hands of a neighboring state. I am sure that 
the sympathies, if not of all governments at any rate of all peoples, go out to 
the Czechoslovak people in this its terrible hour of trial.” 

This brings up the question of who is next on the Russian agenda. Finland? 
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Austria? France? Italy? Who, Wolff, from your experience in the Balkan 
region, would you say is next? 


Mr. Wotrr: I would say certainly that the pressure on Finland has already — 
begun and that Finland, since it is behind the line which the Russians have _ 
themselves drawn between us and them, will be next. After that, I think that | 
Austria is next, since we and the British and the French occupy it jointly with — 


the Russians—and then come the Western powers. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Would you not put Trieste in there? It seems to me that — 
the Yugoslavs are acting as a tool of the Russians in Trieste and that the whole | 
situation in Trieste is one of the kind of confusion which the Russians want. | 


As a consequence, Trieste is pretty close on the schedule now. 


Mr. Jounson: Whether it be Trieste, Finland, or Austria, or some other 
country, are the Russians acting because of confidence or of weakness in the 
world picture of the moment? 


Mr. Wotrr: That is a very difficult question. I have heard both views put 
forth. I think that it is likely that the Russians want to maintain their present 


position, whether they themselves regard it as weak or as strong. This action | 


in Czechoslovakia may have a very close connection with internal affairs in 


France, for example, where the labor movement, since the crisis of last Novem- | 
ber, has been split and where the Communists have lost strength and the — 


leadership has wavered. The decisive move in Czechoslovakia, backed by the 


presence of a Russian official, may have been designed to stiffen the backbones _ 


of the French Communists. 


Mr. GortscHaLx: What Wolff is saying is that if we interpret “security” to 
mean the desire to maintain one’s present position, then there is some reason 
to believe that what the Russians are concerned with is creating a balance 
against American control of the West. But if by “security” fear is meant, then 
it seems to me that the latest aggression of the Russians knocks into a cocked 
hat the assumption that the Russians are acting like Communists because they 
are afraid of the United States. It is obvious that they are acting like Russians 


because of the fact that they want to get control of more and more of 
Eastern Europe. 


Mk. Jounson: In this situation what should the United States do? You have 
mentioned the attitude of our country. Should the United States let Czecho- 
slovakia go, or should the United States follow some suggestions which 
came out of Washington this past week, such as clamping down all exports, 
cutting off all loans? What about letting Czechoslovakia gop 


Mr. Wotrr: I think that Czechoslovakia is gone. So far as cutting off loans 
goes, it is a technical economic subject on which I am not really competent to 
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advise. On the matter, for instance, of exchange of students or intellectual in- 
| formation, I firmly believe that that should go on as long as possible. 

I would like to say that I regard us as deeply engaged in power politics, and 
intervention in internal affairs of other countries is part of this. The United 
States does not yet admit that it ever intervenes in such internal affairs. We do 
not say that we are intervening in Greece, for example, where we have Ameri- 


‘| can generals guiding the military destinies of the Greek army. 
Mr. GorrscHatx: And several hundred American troops. 
Mr. Worrr: And several hundred American troops. So, I personally favor 


openly admitting what we are doing and intervening where we can now to 
save the situation. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: I agree that we ought to recognize that we are in a 
power-politics situation. This is hard for me. I have always thought of myself 
as an idealist and as a person who believed in the importance of aspirations in 
_ international affairs; but aspirations at the present moment have to yield to 
reality—which is that we are engaged in a power-politics situation. The Rus- 
sians have been very much more cynical about this. They have forced the 
choice upon us. Their weapons are confusion and force. Ours are economic 
stability and money. We happen to have morality on our side, which is very 
good for us. 


Mr. JoHnson: On January 22 of this year British Foreign Minister Ernest 
| Bevin, in an important speech, said that the hope for peace depended on the 
rebuilt Western Europe—Western Europe with Great Britain as a new third 
force in international affairs which could offset the Soviet Union and the 
United States. What does this Czechoslovakian move do toward this building 
of a third force—a third force of Social Democrats in Europe, for instance? 


Mr. Wotrr: The Social Democrats, as Gottschalk has said earlier, have 
| been split, like all other non-Communist, anti-Fascist parties everywhere the 
Russians have gone, and the Czechoslovak move is the latest move in a long 
| series to destroy a possible third force—in Eastern Europe at least. 


Mr. GorrscuHaLk: But the third force still has extraordinary strength in 
Italy and in France and possibly also in western Germany. If we are going to 
| win in the West, we will have to cooperate with that third force. That seems to 
| me perfectly obvious. And I think we can win! 


Mr. Wott: I have no doubt of it in France and Italy. 


| Mk. Jounson: That brings up the question of whether the Marshall Plan is 
| the answer to what has happened in Czechoslovakia. You, Wolff, say that it is 
| impossible to do anything about Czechoslovakia. Well, what about the Mar- 
| | shall Plan? 

i 

| 
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Mr. Wouter: The Marshall Plan will save the rest of the countries for whom ; 
aid is destined under its provisions. I have no doubt that that is our only) 
recourse. This makes it even more clear than it was before. 


Mr. GortscHALk: I want to repeat a point which I made before. We happen 
to be in a position where money is our weapon rather than atomic bombs or} 
control by force; and, with money, I think that we can still build up the third! 


force in Europe. | 
Mr. Jonson: What about a military alliance with the West of Europe? 


Mr. GottscHatx: A military alliance seems to me unimportant. Alliances; 
have no significance unless there is will behind them; and if there is will| 
behind them, then they do not need to be written out. I chink that most of the } 
people of France and Italy and western Germany are on our side, with or with-| 
out a written military alliance. The alliance is real whether or not it is idl 
legal form. 


Mr. JoHNnson: In summing up this discussion of what the meaning is off 
Czechoslovakia, I think that we have all agreed that freedom has disappeared 
in Czechoslovakia, a nation which since 1919 had made real progress, until it! 
became a pawn first of Germany and now of the Soviet Union. 

What, then, is the meaning of these events in Czechoslovakia? Is it that the 
Russians are not afraid of the West any more? Or is it Russia’s answer to the: 
Marshall Plan and her hope to forestall it? Or is it a display of power to) 
intimidate Western Europe and to encourage the Communist parties, particu-- 
larly in France and Italy? Certainly with the help of the Red Army we are} 
seeing the application of the Communist Manifesto on its one hundredth 
anniversary; and this application is: “Workers of the world unite”—or else! | 


. 
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